THE KING TAKES A BRIDE

loves him tenderly.9 Fleury never left the young man a
moment, and in spite of this Marie patiently began her letters
to Fleury 'Mon cherissime ami' and would enquire solicitously
as to whether he had, in the phrase of the day, 'pris medecine*.
She was even obliged to ask Fleury's permission for trifles,
such as leave to visit Paris or to take a certain lady-in-waiting
with her to Fontainebleau when the solitude of Versailles
gave her the vapours. It was Fleury whom she called upon
to remonstrate with her ladies-in-waiting for ostentatiously
spreading their panniers in the box at the Opera in such a way
that they completely eclipsed her own. It was he who arbi-
trated at a quarrel at the liturgical washing of the feet on
Maundy Thursday, when two court ladies nearly came to
blows on a question of precedence at that ceremony, which
had been founded as an example of humility.

Unlike Marie-Antoinette her successor, Marie was punc-
tilious in her regard for all the minutiae of etiquette; and yet
she had the same simple tastes and love of freedom and
intimacy as the spirited little Austrian. But she never satisfied
them until she had accomplished all the duties of her state.
In this exactitude one senses an instinctive self-defence
against all the buckrammed princesses and duchesses, who
rather despised the penniless little Polish woman brought
to Versailles by a deposed King, the Queen to whom the
marquise de Prie had seen fit to give chemises for her
trousseau.

When in 1728 Marie again disappointed the nation's hope
and gave birth to a fourth daughter, she decided to go to
Paris and make public prayers that God would grant her a
dauphin. After postponing this, her first appearance in Paris,
on account of her great weakness, she entered the city on
October 4th; and after various long and exhausting cere-
monies on the way she finally prostrated herself in Notre-
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